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The Artists' Guild 

By EVELYN MARIE oTUART 



IN every town and city there is some- 
thing distinctive of which the natives 
are proud and which the traveler should 
see. This prelude from a Chicagoan im- 
mediately calls up vistas of the stock yards 
before the mental eye of the uninformed. 
However, strange as it may seem these 
shambles are not nearly so typical of the 
big lake city as are its institutions of 
aesthetic culture. Among these the Fine 
Arts Building is unique from a world 
standpoint since nowhere else under one 
roof is there gathered such an assemblage 
of studios and shops where art wares are 
offered for sale. Nestling in its shadow is 
a smaller building that houses the Artists' 
Guild and provided the cradle for the Arts 
Club. 



Of these two organizations, so friendly 
■ in spirit, the Guild is the business factor 
serving the artist and the public with a gra- 
cious efficiency. Its galleries display great 
stores of such treasures as cannot be else- 
where obtained, inspirations of true art 
whether fine or decorative. Does one wish 
to honor a friend with the best obtainable, 
something as distinctive and as rare as the 
best hours of a fine friendship? It is at 
the Guild rooms that one may hope to find 
the appropriate symbol in some lovely thing 
of use or ornament. 

Its displays are a perpetual delight to 
those who love new ideas expressed in the 
tangible terms of beauty. Its galleries re- 
cord the pulse beat of the moment in the 
world of art for the newest things from 
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FROST AND FOG 
By Adol'ph R. Schnlz 



— Courtesy The Artists' Guild 
(Awarded Municipal Art League Purchase Prize, 19U) 



the Studios of artists, old and young, are 
shown here first. It is a place to linger 
and learn and enjoy and to secure what 13 
good while the dew is still upon it or upon 
the author's fame. It is a systematized sell- 
ing organization affording a s e r v i c e to 
painter and craft worker, a service which 
no true artist can effectively perform for 
himself. To the public it offers expert 
guidance and the assurance of a standard 
of admission which precludes anything that 
does not possess real merit. It is a shop 
with a conscience and a character back of 
its personality, a place where things pro- 
duced in the truest spirit of art are sold 
in the finest spirit of service to producer 
and purchaser alike. 

Founded in 1910 at the instigation of 
the late Charles Mulligan, the Guild at- 



tracted from the start every artist of note 
and every art patron of importance. The 
requirements of greater space from year 
to year has proven the need which this 
institution came to fill and the recognition 
which the public has accorded it. 

With the outbreak of the war all con- 
cerns dealing in luxuries and the finer 
things of life have been compelled to give 
ground before the practical necessities of 
the situation. However, Chicago has man- 
aged to maintain its aesthetic institutions 
on a conservative basis and not allow them 
to lapse into desuetude. 

So with the Guild. The membership has 
greatly increased this year as the result of 
a progressive campaign for new members, 
it being the intention to raise the member- 
ship to a point where the Guild will have 
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UNE DAME FRANCAIS 
By Harriet S. Phillips 



-Courtesy The Artists' Guild 



an even thousand. Realizing that during 
the period of the war, many artists are not 
inclined to want to part with available 
funds, the management conceived the idea 
of making them a special wartime offer: 
that any artist of recognized ability, whose 
work received the approval, of its Com- 
mittee of Selection, might join The Art- 



ists' Guild by giving a sketch (a small fin- 
ished picture), in lieu of his first year's 
dues. This special offer has induced many 
reputable artists to join so that the pres- 
ent membership is nearly five hundred. 

While the sales up to the present time 
exceed the sales of the corresponding 
months last year, the members of The Art- 
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By Fred&i'ic M. Grant 
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ists' Guild, a national organization, realize 
that during the period of the war it will be 
more difficult to effect sales, and, conse- 
quently, a great effort must be put forth. 
All such efforts necessarily entail additional 
expense and it was for this reason that 
many of the members contributed a pic- 
ture to be sold at reduced price, in order 
to create an extension fund. This fund 
will make it possible to finance The Guild 
during the war period and will, no doubt, 
assist in its effort to continue to show an 



increase over the previous year's business. 

We illustrate herewith some of the most 
important of the paintings shown this year 
at the Guild galleries for their exhibitions 
have been notable for good work this past 
season. Among them are some things 
which have been of unusual interest to the 
art world, notably the portrait by Eda 
Sterchi, whose individual method of han- 
dling such themes has been a matter of 
comment among artists and art lovers. 

Fred Grant, whose budding genius has 
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been delayed by the war, is also repre- 
sented in our illustrations with a character- 
istic example of his best work. He is now 
at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
to learn the art of war upon the sea and 
one can only hope that he may acquit him- 
self as brilliantly in arms as he has in art. 

Dorothy Visju Anderson is also notable 
among our contributors for the delicate in- 
dividuality of her style which shows the 
influence of her master, W. C. Emerson. 

However, it is not painting alone for 
which the Guild is famous. Its arts and 
crafts displays are of such a character as 
to have influenced the world to beat a path 
to its doors. Bookplates, jewelry, pottery, 
ceramics, copper and leather work, light- 
ing fixtures, silverware and whatnot of the 
most artistic types are here to be pro- 
cured. All the great names among crafts- 
men are numbered in the guild register. 

Robert Jarvie, craftsman, designer and 
maker of gold and silver wares, ecclesias- 
tical furnishings, fine furniture, woven fab- 
rics, and with a studio in the Old English 
Cottage at the Union Stock Yards is al- 
ways well represented at the Guild. 

Lawrence Kennedy, who has given par- 
ticular attention to the designing of book 
plates, is another distinguished member of 
the Guild. With a long list of designs to 
his credit and a number of years* experi- 
ence in this field he is well qualified to work 
out designs of distinction and originality 
after the tastes and suggestions of the own- 
ers. 

Miss Elizabeth Truman also furnishes 
designs for individual and intimate crea- 
tions for book plates. She is a maker of 
wedding and guest books, illuminated 
poems, special designs for greeting cards, 
place cards arid stationery ; also a decorator 
of printed books. 

Christia M. Reade is a designer and 
maker of lamp shades and fixtures, as well 
as the small things in the jewelry craft, 
whose work is also to be noted at the Guild 
Mabel Luther's jewelry of beautiful colored 



enamels on silver and copper i-s most at- 
tractive and gives a desired note of color. 
There is a charm in the effect which is ob- 
tained in these pieces by the transparency 
of the enamel, showing the color and tool- 
ing on the metal itself;. Bar pins, recom- 
mended for tailored wear, butterfly 
brooches, necklaces and rings are among 
the articles this artist produces with great 
skill. 

Edmund Boker is a designer and metal 
sculptor, also a maker of hand-wrought 
sterling silver and jewelry. Each design has 
artistic merit and superior workmanship. 
Hand-wrought and made to order, these 
articles afford something exclusive and dis- 
tinctive for the art lover. Mr. Boker gives 
special attention to the creating of individ- 
ual design for which he is particularly fitted 
owing to his years of experience here and 
abroad. 

Lester H. Vaughan, member of the Bos- 
ton Society of Arts and Crafts as well as 
The Artists' Guild, in all metals makes a 
great variety of interesting shapes, as 
bowls, boxes, vases, plates, waiters, salt 
and pepper shakers, porringers, s m o k er 
sets. Elizabeth Henson is a designer of 
unusual lamp shades. She originates 
schemes- for side-light, lamp vases, table 
and floor standards. Shades of parchment 
or silk, hand-decorated in transparent col- 
ors are her specialty. 

Special attention is paid to the furnish- 
ing of fixtures and lamps designed specially 
for the rooms which they illuminate by 
George H. Trautmann whose lamps and 
fixtures are always on exhibition at the 
Artists' Guild. They are also designed to 
decorate the rooms in harmony with the 
interior, a point too often lost. Those who 
contemplate building or re- furnishing 
should secure Mr. Trautmann's ideas of 
harmonious lighting. It is his experience 
that many people prefer to put a little ex- 
tra thought into the artistic and harmon- 
ious lighting of the rooms most used, such 
as living room, library and dining room, 
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and it is here that Mr. Trautmann's ideas 
of harmonious Hghting effects are most 
needed. A variety of color effects, both 
on the metal and in the transparencies, has 
been developed in the finishes in gold, sil- . 
ver, copper ivory and ebony enamel. 

Enameling on porcelain, or "Ceramic 
Hand Crafts," has gained for itself a firm 
foothold with the Art Crafts workers. To 
the interior decorator it means much, as 
it helps the designer to complete a scheme 
where certain notes of color are necessary. 
Ceramic art at the Guild is upheld by such 
names as that of Mrs. A. H. Frazee, Sarah 
Ryel Comer, Matilda Middleton, lone 
Libby Wheeler, Sidney T. Callowhill, Ar- 
thur E. Baggs. 

Mrs. Frazee, whose experience in enam- 



eling on procelain covers a long period of 
time, was puiDil of the Art Institute, and 
also an exhibitor there for many years. 
She has received the World's Fair Medal, 
Gold Medal given by ''Arts for America," 
Burley Prize and The Artists' Guild Prize. 
She specialized in exclusive designs on 
Royal Satsuma ware. 

A vast amount of experience and much 
creative ability have made it possible for 
Sarah Ryel Comer to produce really mar- 
velous pieces of lustre china and glass. A 
wonderful color sense has enabled her to 
execute pieces of such exquisiteness and 
variety that any scheme of decoration can 
be completed from the selection. The 
shapes as well as the colors of the glass- 
ware and china are very pleasing, showing 
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good taste and an instinctive avoidance of 
eccentricity ; and each article is formed 
with practical adaptability for its intended 
use. There are few, if any, materials sus- 
ceptible of so much beauty in color as glass, 
yet its limitations as to shape are quite rig- 
orous, and 'it is a pleasure always to see it 
treated with due respect for its peculiar 
quality as a material. Naturally there is 
no limit to the number of articles produced. 
The flower bowls are in various shapes and 
sizes — in combinations of color, dark blue, 
light blue, rose, amethyst and pink, used 
with mother of pearl, giving an almost un- 
believable lightness and delicacy. There 
are tea sets, coffee sets, bonbon dishes, 
salad bowls in china, in glass, goblets, cor- 
dial glasses, dessert glasses, sherbert 
glasses, candlesticks, vases and numerous 
other articles. 

Matilda Middleton's name stands for the 
best in the field of ceramic handicraft. Per- 
fection in such production means a combi- 
nation of wise choice in form, absolute 
knowledge of design, instinctive feeling for 
color harmony and faultless technique — all 
of which this artist has mastered. - Her 
satsuma boxes, lamp bases, tableware, etc., 
are really creations, and she has recently 
been producing very lovely effects in lustre 
glass. 

lone Libby- Wheeler also has works on 
display at The Artists* Guild exhibiting un- 
usual color schemes in lustre ware, harmon- 
ious effects for the decoration of table or 
suite carefully conceived and executed to 
order. 

Sidney T. Callowhill's work may be seen 
in exhibits at The Artists' Guild Galleries. 
In reviving the old art in modern lustrous 
treatment, an unlimited range of color can 
be obtained. Gold lustre, green gold lustre, 
and all the various delicate shades can be 
executed. This ware is very desirable for 
wedding and Christmas gifts, in the form 
of salad bowls, nut bowls, vases, tea sets, 
and after dinner coffee cups. In addition 
to this work, Mr. CallowhilFs new deco- 



rated glass in Colonial, Grecian, Italian and 
modern conventionalized flower designs is 
particularly interesting. This glass can be 
made in flower designs for Colonial, Sher- 
aton and Adams dining rooms, and also 
for period drawing and living rooms. 

The Marblehead Pottery places its wares 
before the Chicago public in these galleries. 
It is a pottery of distinction and charm 
produced under the direction of Arthur E. 
Baggs, in the quaint old seacoast town for 
which it is named. Bowls, vases, lamps, 
book end and tiles are decorated with artis- 
tic restraint or left plain in soft tones of 
blue, green, tan, tobacco brown, grey, rose 
and wistaria. Its refinement in form, color 
and texture makes the ware unusually satis- 
factory for the display of flowers. Marble- 
head pottery stands for quality in design 
and craftsmanship. 

In Fulper pottery, placed on view at 
the Guild, there are three distinct recom- 
mendations: unusually beautiful coloring 
and blending of color, exclusive designs, 
and shapes which have been carefully 
thought out with regard to their usefulness. 
While the principal products are flower 
bowls and vases, designs are executed for 
every kind of article which can be prac- 
tically made in potters' clay — candlesticks, 
lamp bases and shades, book ends, clocks, 
electroliers, tea, stein and desk sets. One 
of the most distinguishing features of Ful- 
per pottery is the excellent taste displayed 
in its substantiality, which at once pro- 
claims it as pottery making no pretense to 
a semblance of more delicate wares. 

Another distinctive feature is the indi- 
viduality of each piece, no two being col- 
ored, spotted or streaked exactly alike, and 
yet another potent and enduring charm is 
the beauty, depth and richness of its many 
colored glazes. 

The Gates Potteries of Terra Cotta, Illi- 
nois, here offer their famous Teco ware, 
made from native clay mixed with a more 
refined quality, the combination producing 
unusual hardness and freedom from flaws. 
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PORTRAIT OF A GIRL 
Ey Eda Sterchi 
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Some pieces are shaped on the wheel, others 
are moulded and Teco ware is an American 
pottery, a Chicago product, the result of 
thirty years' experimental research. Mr. 
Gates, in producing this ware, utilizes 
beauty of line and texture and an inim- 
itable green tint. 

Frederick E. Walrath is the maker of 



Walrath pottery and instructor in pottery 
and clay modeling in the Department of 
Applied and Fine Arts, Mechanics' Insti- 
tute, Rochester, New York. In his exclu- 
sive designs, he produces practical pottery 
in flower bowls, flower holders, vases, book 
ends, candlesticks, lemonade sets and many 
other things equally as useful. Besides his 
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art in designing and making such articleas 
as these, Mr. Walrath has shown much 
ability in the art of sculpture. The figures 
designed for flower holders are modeled 
with great skill, and are, in addition, very 
•delicate and charming groups to be used 
with flowers. Thus his flower bowls, with 
these little classic figures, even when not in 
use, make a very lovely decoration in 
themselves. The surface texture of this 
pottery is of a velvety smoothness, and the 
•colors have the softness of pastel shades. 
For many pieces he has worked out a de- 
sign in flat tones, accomplishing a v e r y 
subtle and attractive variation. A varied 
selection can always be seen at The Art- 
ists' Guild. 

The Paul Revere pottery is representa- 
tive of the simplicity and variety which 
characterizes the best in American pottery. 
Its form of decoration and charm of color 
and texture are especially adapted to the 
tastes of those who recognize the highest 
art in this ware. For outdoor dining rooms, 
country homes, luncheon and supper use, 
the Paul Revere pottery cannot be excelled. 
A complete assortment of this ware can be 
found on view at The Artists* Guild sales- 
rooms. 

Among the leather workers of the Guild 
Mrs. McCarn's leather has attained na- 
tional recognition. It is here seen both in 
the larger pieces such as screens, chair cov- 
erings, wall panels in richly decorated his- 
toric Japanese, Venetian and Spanish treat- 
ments, and in the innumerable smaller 
pieces of personal convenience such as 
mats, miniature and jewel cases, desk sets, 
clipping and photograph albums, frames, 
handbags and travel cases in original mod- 
ern design and exquisite refinement of 
color. 

With the present popularity of the Ital- 
ian style in decoration and the less preten- 
tious English styles with Chinese influence, 
interior decorators are leaning towards 
leather for wall panels and leather for din- 
ing room and odd chairs. It is the en- 



deavor of Mr. Herbert, of The Artists' 
Guild, to revive the almost lost art of the 
old leathers of Spain — and the leathers of 
the old Flemish workers of the Fifteenth 
Century, the tooled and brilliantly painted 
leathers on gold ground and the flat gold 
decoration of the Venetians. Mr. Herbert 
has lately executed a set of sixteen chairs 
for an English dining room — Elizabethan 
motif in gold on a wonderful red leather, 
also an unusual folding Italian desk pad, 
with elaborate design of flowers and birds 
in lacquered oil colors on a gold ground, 
caught together with metal and jeweled 
clasps. Among the many things possible 
in the old style are screens, wall decora- 
tions, desk and folio cases, jewel boxes, 
photograph frames, guest books and wed- 
ding books. Among smaller articles in 
modern decoration for personal use are bill 
books, purses, card cases, cigar and cigar- 
ette cases. 

Mrs. Emma Chandler White has espe- 
cially designed for use in the country, when 
serving tea on the lawn or porch, the 
fresco percolator screen, utilizing natural 
flowers and butterflies. There are also 
telephone screens which harmonize with 
the color scheme of the room, and nature 
trays for various purposes — cocktail trays, 
breakfast trays, bed-room trays and tiles to 
place under vases. 

A. L. Yakibuik, of the Guild, has pro- 
duced a novel, interesting and attractive 
eflfect in woodwork. His craft is his entire 
creation as he is designer and sole executor 
from the cabinet work to the last finishing. 
After the article is constructed, a very in- 
tricate and careful design is wrought by in- 
laying ivory beads of various colors. The 
scope for this craft is naturally wide as any 
article made of wood can be so treated — 
frames, boxes, paper knives, et cetera. 

In fact, whatsoever things are true and 
new and lovely are always to be found at 
the Guild. It is the well-spring of beauty, 
thought to the Chicago public and, as time 
goes on, its influence will be generally felt. 



